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responsible to the India Office, or to the House of
Commons itself. Our famine work was beyond praise,
but we did not spend enough on education. It was a
pity that Indian officialdom was not more subject to
Parliamentary criticism, and that there was no inter-
change of officers with the Home service. Then, we had
failed to recognise the importance of the growing class
of educated Indians. " It is as true in India as it is in the
West that a few make the opinions of the many and that
the cells which determine growth are of an insignificant
bulk compared with those which maintain form and
mass." "The educated Indian is the natural co-operator
with the administration"; yet he was becoming increas-
ingly alienated. Friendly to the first beginnings of
political agitation, we were now bitterly hostile, and
had handed over Congress, which had once merely
demanded some measure of responsible government,
to the domination of its own left wing. The Anglo-
Indian Press attacked Indians, but retorts in the native
Press were regarded as sedition. In effect, MacDonald
thought, the Civil and Military Gazette was more
dangerous to British rule than the Bengali. The regret-
table exclusiveness of the British in British India was
pleasantly absent from the Native States, where Europeans
and Indians mixed on easy terms. Baroda and Gwalior
might not be so efficient as the British Raj, but efficiency
is not everything, and the Native States were at least
enabling the Indian mind to fulfil itself. Morley's
reforms, MacDonald saw, were as certain to lead to
Parliamentary government as was the Act of 1832 to
democracy in Britain. Proportional Representation was
inevitable, and the drift of the Mahomedans towards a
working alliance with Congress. But to the eye of a
Collectivist like MacDonald, perhaps the greatest danger
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